on the mother's child-rearing values and practices. Do the characteristics of the mother's work setting have a similar impact on her parental role or that of her husband? To transport these abstract questions to the more concrete ground of the present analysis, we ask if researchers of the 1960s and the 1970s would profit from the latent lessons of their predecessors' work. We turn next to evidence bearing on this question.
RESEARCH ON WORK AND FAMILY: 1960-1980
The past two decades of investigation in this area show both continuity and contrast with the preceding period. Studies of differences between children .of working and nonworking mothers still dominate the scene. Second in frequency are investigations of the effect of work status on the mothers themselves. Research on the impact of fathers' employment on family life continues to be sparse, and the work situations of the two parents are still treated primarily as separate worlds.
But there are also signs of scientific progress. (1) In the area of maternal employment there are many more studies. (2) The research designs are sounder and more complex. (3) The improvement in designs is in part a reflection of more sophisticated theoretical models of the processes through which conditions at work might affect family life. In short, many more of the studies are hypothesis-oriented. (4) The growing focus on process, coupled with the convergence of approaches from different disciplines, has produced a small body of research in which the family is treated as a system embedded in a large social context. These patterns of continuity and change are conveniently examined under five headings, two old and three new.
Research on the Effects of Maternal Employment on Children and Their Mothers
The most frequently supported, if not the most exciting, conclusion documented in research since 1960 confirms a finding that had already begun to emerge in previous decades: Taken by itself, the fact that a mother works outside the home has no universally predictable effects on the child. Maternal employment does appear to exert influence, however, under certain conditions defined by the age and sex of the child, the family's position in society, and the nature of the mother's work.
If one wished to select only a single variable to demonstrate the different effects maternal work could have on children, it would probably be the sex of the child. By 1980 there had accumulated an appreciable